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ANAGING editors over the 
M country came home from the 

San Francisco convention of 
the Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors Association this Fall talking 
about a speech that had been made 
by the chairman of the APME Writ- 
ing Committee. They had reason to 
do so. Carl E. Lindstrom’s “The Writ- 
ing Is Not Good Enough” (page 5) 
offers a fresh and challenging view of 
the craft of the reporter. 

It is also timely at a moment when 
newspapers are so concerned over the 
competition of newer mediums that 
they are prone to forget they alone 
still have the written word. “Let's not 
get hexed by radio and films and 
television,” Lindstrom asks. 

The author is managing editor of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times, a news- 
paper on which he has spent more 
than thirty years. He had previously 
worked for newspapers from the 
Davenport (Iowa) Democrat to the 
New York Evening Sun. 

He has combined music criticism 
with his other duties. He has written 
for Musical America and for the Mus- 
ical Quarterly. He has also served as 
discussion leader at the seminars held 
by the American Press Institute. 


ARRIS POWERS, veteran Flor- 

ida newspaperman who tells 
how at least one weekly state publi- 
cation has succeeded in “Tarheel 
State Magazine” (page 7), was at 
least partly inspired by Carl Goerch’s 
success with North Carolina’s The 
State to launch a parallel venture in 
Florida. Naturally it is named Sun- 
time and its first number was in the 
throes of birth at last word. 

A native of Florida, Powers at- 
tended the University of Florida and 
was graduated from Northwestern 
University’s Medill School of Journal- 
ism in 1928. He returned to Florida 
to take over the Ocala Banner when 
his grandfather, Frank Harris, died 
the same year. Mr. Harris had edited 
the paper since 1866. Powers edited 
it until he entered the Navy in 1943, 
setting a family enon, | 

In 1930 the Banner Was converted 
from_a weekly to a morning daily, 
makifg two in a city of just under 
10,000. When Powers entered the 
Navy, the Banner was sold to John 
H. Perry for whom Powers worked 
on the Panama City News-Herald and 
the Jacksonville Journal after service 
in the Pacific. 

He was editor of the News-Herald 


Chis Issue 


and city, state and managing editor 
of the Journal. He left the Journal 
to serve for a year as executive vice- 
president of Jacksonville’s Fifty 
Years of Progress association. 


HARLES J. CHATFIELD, who 

describes the “Radio Edition 
of the Weekly Press” (page 8), has 
been editor of the WHCU-RRN Pro- 
gram since early in 1950. He brought 
to the job a well 
rounded experi- 
ence in journal- 
ism—not the 
least of which 
was his winning 
the top editorial 
prizes the first 
two years of the 
“Press Leader- 
ship Awards” 
competition as 
editor of the 
weekly Corning 
(N. Y.) News. 

A son of the 
late J. L. Chat- 
field, who edited the old daily Corn- 
ing Journal, prior to its merger with 
The Evening Leader, he became a 
reporter and sports editor for the 
Leader at the age of 16. 

Following overseas war service, 
Chatfield first published a weekly 
newspaper in his hometown of Painted 
Post, N. Y., and from 1946 through 
1949, “learned the weekly publishing 
business” as editor of the Corning 
News. Since 1950, Chatfield has edited 
the WHCU-RRN program. 

Along with his assignment as edi- 
tor of the “Radio Edition of the Week- 
ly Press,” Chatfield handles the after- 
noon-evening side of the local news 
for WHCU, the Cornell University 
station in Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cc. J. CHATFIELD 


HE men on the cover of this issue 

of The Quitt are, from the 
left, Sam Woodside, assistant mana- 
ger of WHCU and an organizer of the 
“Radio Edition of the Weekly Press,” 
Charley Chatfield, present editor, and 
Norm Poirier, a writer for the pro- 
gram, 


N discussing “Public Relations’ Task 

on a Magazine” (page 6), Larry 
Aasen is combining experience and 
special study. He has been both maga- 
zine editor and publicist and he wrote 
his master’s thesis on the same sub- 
ject at Boston University. 

Larry was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota with a jour- 
nalism degree in 1947, after three 


years with Uncle Sam’s Airborne In- 
fantry. While attending Boston Uni- 
versity he worked as news editor and 
in public relations for Hunting and 
Fishing magazine. He spent the next 
two years as assistant editor and 
public relations director of the Jour- 
nal of Accountancy in New York City. 
This year he became assistant di- 
rector of information for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, educa- 
tional and engineering organization of 
capital stock fire insurance firms. 


ACK R. HOWARD, executive vice- 
president of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, takes the editors of THE 
Quit mildly to task for the “short,” 
“A Profession for Gentlemen,” which 
appeared in the October issue. 

Mr. Howard feels we should have 
pointed out that the paragraphs were 
taken from a much longer piece. We 
are glad to do so, however belatedly. 
They were from a small book, “A 
Letter to a Young Man,” written by 
the late John H. Sorrells, executive 
editor of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, and published by the E. W. 
Scripps Company in 1948. 

Some minor changes were made. 
This was done primarily to enable 
the second paragraph to stand alone 
(it did not follow the first paragraph 
in Mr. Sorrells’ book). We apologize 
for this editorial license. 

And we blush deeply for another 
offense. Somewhere, somehow, one 
letter was dropped from the signa- 
ture, making it read “John Sorrels” 
instead of “Sorrells.” Despite these 
mishaps, we are grateful for a superb 
definition of our profession. 


HEN Donald J. Button sent The 
Quill the manuscript of “SDX 
Puts Its Imprint on Pakistan”. (page 
10), he was asked more about the 
international fellowship maintained 
last year by the Iowa State College 
chapter of the journalism fraternity. 
Ultimately (the mail travéled 
round about) Pvt. Button reported 
from a Southern camp that the help 
given Muhammed Shamsul Hag, Pak- 
istan journalist who attended Iowa 
State, was indeed substantial enough 
to deserve the term “fellowship.” The 
Quit wishes to salute the Iowa State 
chapter. Pakistan can undoubtedly 
use American ideas of journalism and 
America can use friends in Pakistan. 
Donald, had been editor of the Iowa 
Agriculturalist, and of the Iowa State 
Daily. In June he received the Sigma 
Delta Chi citation as the outstanding 
male graduate in journalism at Iowa 
State. He expects to graduate from 
basic training into the Armed Forces 
Information School. 
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The Campus Press Is Journalism 


OLLEGE newspapers are sometimes held in mild 
: scorn by newspapermen, especially newspapermen 
who never happened to edit one. Very few campus 
publications deserve such professional contempt. (The so- 
called humor magazine is largely outside this discussion.) 
Today some papers are fairly big newspaper business. 
They compare favorably with commercial publications. 
There are other reasons why the college press should 
be watched with interest and tolerance by professional 
journalism. For one thing, it happens to represent what 
is going on in the undergraduate mind. This may be the 
mind of a leading citizen the day after tomorrow. 

For another, the campus newsroom gives the first shape 
to many a future newspaperman. I have known com- 
paratively few college-educated reporters or editors 
who did not have a hand in their student newspaper, 
whatever their more formal academic training for jour- 
nalism. I have always been a trifle skeptical of the young 
newspaper job-seeker who as an undergraduate did not 
gravitate instinctively toward campus journalism. 

The occasional professional prejudice against college 
newspapers may be due to the fact that they have a 
reputation, largely undeserved, of being an irresponsible 
branch of journalism. They are likely to win off-campus 
attention only when they print something that puts Alma 
Mater in hot water. 


T is easy for a college newspaperman to get into 

trouble. He is a comparative amateur. Sometimes he 
launches a violent news campaign about something that 
makes little sense to faculty, alumni or anybody else 
who is not a student. Editorially, the world is his oyster. 
An oyster can be opened with a sledge hammer, but 
the job properly calls for a professional with the right 
knife. So does name-calling, even when it happens to be 
in a good cause. 

The campus editor has nothing to lose but the prestige 
of his position on the editorial staff and occasionally, 
his position as a member of the student body. There are 
always other colleges. Unlike the professional news- 
paperman, the campus reporter’s livelihood is not in 
jeopardy if he swings without accurate information to 
back up his punch. 

But sometimes the very truth of his editorial thunder 
makes him that much more unpalatable to academic 
authority. Even educators, to whom freedom is dear, 
can grow peevish if its bold exercise costs them good 
will. More often college administrators who believe 
deeply in student freedom of expression, even when it 
hurts, are the captives of their trustees and alumni. 


Some faculties exercise the utmost tolerance of student 
newspaper policy and others ride undergraduate editors 
with a very tight rein. Recently a major Middle Western 
university’s publications board sought a middle road by 
drawing up a code for editors of its campus daily and 
other periodicals. It defines their obligations both to 
student readers and to the college itself. 

The code lists their basic functions as providing news 
interesting to the campus, affording an outlet for student 
and faculty opinion and offering educational and cultural 
values worthy of a university atmosphere. It asks that 
publications operate on a sound financial basis. It sug- 
gests that they follow worthy commercial models better 
to provide training in journalism for their staff members. 


HE code was approved by student editors before it 

was adopted by the faculty-controlled board. It struck 
me as a helpful and sensible guide to undergraduate 
journalists, with a minimum of “thou shalt not’s.” But 
even this unobjectionable journalistic magna carta was 
accomipanied by this explanatory statement from the 
director of student publications: 

“It will serve as a guide in helping students determine 
publication policies where there may appear to be a con- 
flict between their editorial desires and the long-range 
interests of the college. It will take no responsibility from 
the student editors, but is intended to impress upon them 
their obligation to consider interests of their college, 
just as a professional editor considers the interests of his 
community. .. .” 

Do I detect a joker? I can conceive of situations in 
which students’ “editorial desires” might legitimately 
conflict with what a faculty member would consider the 
“long-range interest of the college.” And while a pro- 
fessional editor certainly considers the interests of his 
community, his idea of what needs to be printed to 
further those interests often annoys large sections of the 
citizenry who want things left alone. 

It seems to me that all college students need to learn, 
as part of their education if for no other reason, that 
freedom of the press is more than a classroom theory. I 
also think a colleg¢ newspaper should be just that, and 
not an adjunct of the public relations department. 

To me it follows that a campus editor should be let 
alone as much as possible, for his own good as well 
as that of his student readers. Certainly he will make 
mistakes. If they are too frequent or too serious, he 
must pay the penalty. That is the way free newspaper- 
men work in the world beyond the campus. How better 
can he learn to be a free newspaperman h’mself? 

Cart R. Kester 
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an eagle is the 
national bird 


but Eagle is a y} iy 


local geo 


Eagle | 


Let's see now: the bird is what a newspaper man would 
get if he worked on the Eagle and neglected to write the 
name of his paper with a capital “E.” 


In the same way, a capital “C” is indicated when you 
write or print Coke—the friendly abbreviation for 
Coca-Cola.. Coke is a proper name, and correct usage 
calls for an upper-case initial. 


Also, Coke is a registered trade-mark. Good practice 
requires the owner of a trade-mark to protect it diligently. 





So, for two very practical reasons, we keep asking you to 
use a capital ““C” for Coke—please. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





A managing editor suggests that newspapers must do more than 
attract attention. As “the last of the arrow makers” who can 
still send the written word true to the target, they must en- 
gage readers also. Argument about style is healthy because 


The Writing Ils Not Good Enough 


N THE 23rd of August, 1951, 
O Floyd Taylor died. My tribute 

to this journalism educator 
and re-educator will be to quote 
some words he once spoke. Floyd 
Taylor said: “The major fault of the 
press is that the writing is not good 
enough.” I am going to repeat, with 
Floyd Taylor, that “the writing is not 
good enough.” 

It’s an encouraging sign when we 
begin to disagree. It means that we 
have begun to think about our prob- 
lems analytically. We want new leads 
—and we do not want them. It is our 
duty to interpret; on the contrary, 
we must be objective. Explain; but 
do not explain too much. Some swear 
by short sentences and short words; 
others insist that too much sweating 
down of newspaper style results para- 
doxically in—excess Flesch! 

Can there also be disagreement 
about arresting the attention of our 
readers; about a direct, vivid, dra- 
matic, give-em-the-picture presenta- 
tion of the news? Yes, I think so and 
upon this issue we can perhaps fix 
a sort of benchmark to measure pro- 
gress in our writing studies to date. 
Here it is: 

We have learned how to attract 
the attention of our readers; we have 
not learned how to engage their at- 
tention. 

Let’s not get hexed by radio and 
films and television. They are con- 
cerned with attracting audiences. The 
fare they offer is cotton candy and 
barley water. I believe that the audi- 
ence which is still in our house ex- 
pects nourishment; neither bean soup 
nor pate de foie gras, but a whole- 
some diet which presupposes neither 
a strong stomach nor a feeble mind. 


HE difference between attracting 
‘Wesnomes and engaging attention is 
so pointed that I wish I could say I 
saw it first. I’ve got to credit it to Clif- 
ton Fadiman who once wrote a bril- 
liant piece on “The Decline of Atten- 


” 


tion.” The decline of attention, he 
said, was a phenomenon first noted 
by William Wordsworth in 1802 and 
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By CARL E. LINDSTROM 


Carl E. Lindstrom, managing editor of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times, has also 
worked in the Midwest and New York. 


observed again by William Dean 
Howells exactly 100 years later. 

Here’s the burden of Fadiman’s 
argument: Newspapers and maga- 
zines, particularly the digests, the 
pulps, the picture magazines, have 
these things in common when appeal- 
ing to the faculty of attention—brev- 
ity, superficiality, simplification, plan- 
ned non-literary English, fear of ab- 
stract ideas and emphasis on person- 
alities rather than personality. 

Finally, he sees an obsession for 
timeliness with a conscious neglect 
or an unconscious ignorance of the 
past. 

Fadiman says that this kind of 
journalism deals with facts of momen- 
tary interest, but does nothing to 
stimulate thought and reflection. He 
attacks the rapid alternation of ap- 
peals, known as balance or some- 
thing-for-everybody. He feels that this 
business of trying to attract attention 
instead of engaging attention is the 


result of making shibboleth of the 
word “readable”—that is, presenting 
material which can be easily read 
and quickly forgotten. 

Fadiman sees a great striving to 
make the written word approach the 
condition of the picture—the quality, 
the attributes of the picture. He 
believes that the great triumphs of 
modern journalism have been ac- 
complished not with the typewriter, 
but with the camera. He said: 

“The picture is the ideal medium 
of communication, so ideal as to make 
it inevitable that the two great com- 
munications inventions of our time— 
the radio and the movies—should 
somehow copulate and engender tele- 
vision.” 


ECHNOLOGY has had a startling 
Taba upon writing. The written 
word has been a powerful instrument 
through several thousand years and it 
is little short of appalling to see signs 
all around us that it is in actual 
danger of being invented out of ex- 
istence. The telephone was the first 
invention to give a body blow to the 
business of writing. 

It was left for our own day to dis- 
cover that Boswell will probably out- 
live Johnson because Boswell proved 
to be a better reporter. But I cannot 
imagine Boswell reporting either the 
mores of London or the aphorisms of 
Dr. Johnson by telephone. 

The invention of the typewriter 
didn’t do writing any good except 
to hurry it up. More words, less sense 
—a runaway inflation of ideas. Some- 
how I cannot imagine—and this 
comes as rank heresy in a man from 
Hartford, Conn., the home of Royal 
and Underwood—I cannot imagine 
Milton, Charles Lamb or Thomas 
Jefferson at a typewriter. 

As to the other achievements of 
technology, I gravely doubt that the 
movies would have greatly promoted 
the visual education of Henry Adams; 
that Shakespeare could have tele- 
scoped his plays for radio; or that 
Emerson could have sustained life on 

(Turn to page 11) 











Public Relations’ Task on a Magazine 


From recognizing and releasing news of content to keeping readers, 
contributors and staff happy, an alert publicist can contribute much. 


PUBLIC relations man, look- 
A ing for a soul-mate, could wan- 

der lonely as a cloud through 
most of the magazine workshops in 
our land. Magazines, for the most 
part, have ignored public relations 
thinking or action. This article is not 
to wonder why. It is to suggest public 
relations ideas that might be applied 
to different departments of house or- 
gans, trade magazines, and consumer 
publications. 

Magazines, big or little, should have 
someone in charge of public rela- 
tions. Why? Here are some of the 
things a public relations man might do 
for a magazine: 

1. Recognize news in the maga- 
zine that the daily, weekly, or trade 
press would want to publish. 

2. Help the magazine better its 
communications and relations with 
readers, employes, contributors, ad- 
vertisers and others. 

3. Maintain a constant vigilance on 
the good will and prestige of the 
magazine. 

On a house organ, these duties 
might be only a part-time task; on 
a large magazine, it may require a 
separate department. The person or 
persons charged with public relations 
responsibilities should have a clear 
pipeline to headquarters. In all policy 
discussions, he should “sitteth on the 
right hand” cf management. 


NE of the important duties of the 

magazine public relations man 
will be publicity. Magazines often 
make news and one person should be 
responsible for the press relations. 
Some circles maintain that newspa- 
pers are not prone to use magazine 
press releases. This is not true. If a 
magazine has a good story, the news- 
paper will run it. One example is the 
Kefauver articles in the Saturday 
Evening Post. These articles were 
newsworthy enough to be picked up 
by the United Press. 

When the main articles are de- 
cided upon for a magazine issue, the 
person charged with the public re- 
lations duties should survey each 
article for news potential. He should 
be thinking in terms of the daily, 
weekly and trade press. He might 


By LARRY AASEN 


have a story that one of these groups 
—or all of them—would want. 

The trade press is often over-looked. 
For example, if a magazine has an 
article on insurance, there are more 
than forty insurance house organs 
and insurance sections of other maga- 
zines and newspapers that might be 
able to use a press release. 


Aasen, now with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, has been 
both magazine editor and publicist. 


Daily and weekly newspapers will 
always be eager for “local angle” 
stories. If a home town author places 
an article in a magazine, the news- 
papers will usually cover it. But 
they must hear about it first and this 
is the duty of the magazine public 
relations man. 

A preview memorandum or news- 
letter on the coming magazine issue 
can serve many useful purposes. 
Newspaper editors might be inter- 
ested in it. If some article catches 
their interest, they may request a 
copy of the next issue, print the in- 
formation given in the newsletter, 
or request reprint rights on the 
article. 

Such a preview newsletter should 
also be sent to persons interested or 
connected with a magazine, such as 
stockholders, editorial advisory com- 
mittees, all magazine executives and 


advertisers. The advertising and cir- 
culation department will want to see 
it for possible tie-in promotion, ad- 
vertising or circulation campaigns. 

The magazine itself is the best tool 
of magazine public relations. Copies 
should be sent to all the people men- 
tioned in the magazine who would not 
get a copy through normal channels. 
These people should be referred to 
the page on which they are men- 
tioned. 

This brings up the “marked copy” 
technique, used effectively by many 
magazines. There are many ways of 
calling attention to certain pages in 
a magazine. One method is to stamp 
“Marked Copy, see page —” on the 
magazine cover. Another way is to 
mail the magazine in a duplex en- 
velope with a personal letter. Some 
editors enclose their calling card in- 
serted at the page of interest. Before 
adapting any one method, the person 
in charge of this project should check 
with the postal authorities. They have 
many regulations on this subject. 


HE magazine public relations man 

should also act as a clearing house 
of information. If a magazine has an 
article on conservation, he should 
send copies of the article, or the 
entire magazine, to the conservation 
officials in Washington and other 
groups interested in this effort. On 
any important subject, such as conser- 
vation, he might also send copies to 
the members of congress. He should 
send a letter with the information, 
explaining why his magazine is in- 
terested in the subject and solicit the 
comments of the senators or repre- 
sentatives. 

Readers who visit magazine edi- 
torial offices should be made to feel 
welcome. This calls for organization. 
Several people should be trained in 
giving these visitors a courteous 
“Cook’s Tour” of the office. It should 
not be left to a hit or miss arrange- 
ment because valuable office time, and 
a few readers, may be lost. The tour 
should be complete, informative and 
cordial. 

Some magazines constantly check 
their reader-appeal by surveys. How- 
ever, surveys should never be taken 

(Turn to page 14) 
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Tarheel State Magazine 


By HARRIS POWERS 


Folksy humor, a knowledge of every county in North Carolina 
and a fine disregard for spot news enable a remarkable jour- 
nalist to beat the rule and make a success of such a venture. 


F you go to the Tarheel State, you 

will find one of the most remark- 

able journalists operating in this 
country. 

Carl Goerch has been longtime ed- 
itor and publisher of The State, “a 
weekly survey of North Carolina.” 
Now he is gradually easing up on his 
strenuous routine. But for eighteen 
years he has been giving thousands 
of readers in the Old North State 
some highly interesting, highly in- 
formative and highly entertaining 
reading. 

On Sept. 1 Goerch announced that 
he was turning over most of the ed- 
iting and publishing responsibilities 
to a younger man, Bill Sharpe. But 
he let it be known that he would 
continue to do a lot of writing, that 
he would continue to travel around 
the state frequently. 

And as long as “Funny Experi- 
ences by Carl Georch” continues a 
regular feature of the magazine, it 
will have plenty of readers. Dozens 
of state magazines have been started. 
But not many have clicked. The State 
is an outstanding exception. 

Goerch probably knows more about 
North Carolina than any other man. 
He probably is as well known 
throughout the state as its top gov- 
ernmental leaders. But he is not a 
native of the state. In fact, he once 
might have been classified as a 
Yankee. 

Many years ago, in 1913, he came 
down from New York and acquired a 
tiny weekly (circulation 1,250) at tiny 
Washington (population 6,000) on the 
Carolina coast. He gained consider- 
able fame for his writings—succinct, 
sharp, full of flavor, folksy. In the 
dark depression year of 1933, Goerch 
sold the paper for $4,000, including 
a $500 down payment. 


IMES were tough in those days, 

but Goerch had an idea and he had 
determination. He went down to the 
state capital at Raleigh, persuaded a 
printer to go on the cuff for the first 
few issues, persuaded some adver- 
tisers to back up his experiment, and 
went into production. 

He started off with an arbitrary 
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2,500 circulation, sent all over the 
state, mostly to people he knew or 
knew of. He charged a relatively 
steep advertising rate and his sub- 
scription rate for those days was also 
high, $4 a year. 

He offered a remarkable mixture 
of personality sketches, feature sto- 
ries, quizzes, historical articles and 
pictures. Very briefly he condensed 
the news. 

His earliest issues borrowed some 
ideas from Time. He ran pictures of 
well-known North Carolinians on the 
cover of the 8% by 11% magazine. 
There was some departmentalization. 

After a few issues, he turned to a 
more informal make-up, and began 
running fewer individuals on the 
cover, more scenic pictures. 

The experiment clicked from the 
start. People all over the state be- 
gan talking about the anecdotes found 
in “Funny Experiences” and another 
Goerch-signed page, “One Thing Af- 
ter Another.” 

The $500 down payment was all 
the capital that went into The State. 
As soon as he got his first issues off, 
Goerch began traveling periodically 
over North Carolina, from Murphy 
in the far southwestern corner to 
Manteo, on the northeast coast. 


N the course of his travels, he 

made friends and influenced people. 
There are 100 counties in North Car- 
olina. He devoted a big part of an 
issue to each of those 100 counties, 
emphasizing the historical aspects. 
Keeping a sharp eye on the dollar, 
he always gave businessmen and gov- 
ernment in each county a chance to 
run tie-in ads. But whether he got 
ads or not, he wrote extensively 
about the county. 

After he had covered each of the 
100 counties from an historical stand- 
point, he started all over again, and 
covered them from an _ industrial 
standpoint. Then he did a series on 
the major cities, much as the Satur- 
day Evening Post years later ran a 
series on American cities. 

When I called on Carl Goerch in 
Raleigh last summer (to see if I 
couldn’t get enough pointers to put 


Carl Goerch is turning over many of 
his chores as editor of The State to 
a younger man but he'll still write 
the column that helped earn success. 


over the same idea in Florida) he 
was on the seventeenth of another 
series, about the smaller towns. It 
so happens that in that particular 
town he didn’t get a single ad. But 
he gave the town a nice write-up 
anyway. 

North Carolina is a big state, and 
to get around better, Goerch bought 
an airplane. He flies it himself. 

The State normally runs twenty- 
four pages and cover. But his fif- 
teenth anniversary issue ran seventy- 
two pages, and he occasionally runs 
over thirty-two pages. His circula- 
tion has jumped from an arbitrary, 
mostly-unpaid 2,500 to 20,000 paid. 
He has hiked his advertising rate ac- 
cordingly, so that he can break even 
with about 30 percent advertising. 

His “Funny Experiences” page is 
woven of some of the lightest thread. 
When I was in Raleigh, the current 
issue devoted a full page to a trip 
he had made to Wrightsville Beach. 
He had flown down. His wife had 
started earlier, by auto, but he ar- 
rived first. The story told of the 
dialogue between them in the hotel 
room—the old beer cans his wife 
found in a drawer, the rusty coat- 
hangers she complained of. 

It was light, but it made delightful 
reading. 

The State is barely on speaking 
with what could be called news. The 
lead article in one issue concerned a 
duel between two North Carolina 
congressmen in 1829. The lead article 
in another issue concerned an old 

(Turn to page 11) 








The best place to start a meeting of minds is to knock down county and state 


barriers first. So in New York State two rival mediums united to reach millions 


with the Radio Edition of the Weekly Press 


IVE years ago a seed was planted 
F in the grass roots country of New 
York and Pennsylvania. It was 
an idea to bring people and ideas 
together. And now in 1951, because 
110 newspapers and thirteen radio 
stations have nurtured the seed into 
fruition, there’s cause to wonder. 
Can this be “democracy—unlimited?” 
This seed is called the “Radio Edi- 
tion of the Weekly Press.” In effect, 
it is a weekly meeting of minds where 
millions of people exchange view- 
points in one town meeting. 

But let’s go back to the planting 
season of 1946. It was a time when 
many people had many ideas. People 
had energy to release and a desire to 
put their energy into constructive 
deeds. They also had a new appreci- 
ation for space. Into vocabularies 
crept new phrases such as “inter- 
nationalism,” “one-world” and “glob- 
al concept.” But whereas nearly 
everyone had a theory, no one seem- 
ed to have a starting point. 

Then in the lovely college town 
of Ithaca, New York, a small group 
of men found it. They reasoned that 
the approach to knocking down in- 
ternational barriers was to knock 
down county and state barriers first. 
They believed that by bringing 
strangers together, common interests 
would be established that later could 
be strengthened and expanded. 


HE starting point was Cornell Uni- 

versity’s radio station WHCU. A 
radio station has the means to climb 
hills, glide over impassable roads and 
skim beyond county borders. But 
though a radio station might reach 
people over a scattered area, it must 
have a message. 

Here the reasoning turned toward 
weekly newspapers. Community 
newspapers provide the medium of 
communication most closely associa- 
ted with the “grass roots.” So here 
was a situation. The weekly papers 
had thoughts and acts to serve de- 
mocracy, but lacked a wide audience. 
Radio had the audience. Why not 
bring the two together? 

In May, 1946, seven publishers of 
weekly newspapers met in the WHCU 
studio. The air was blue with skep- 
ticism. A radio station and news- 


By CHARLES J. CHATFIELD 


papers working together? Who had 
ever heard of such a thing? 

In the middle of the conference was 
a wise old gentleman with a fine 
sense of perspective. He was Bristow 
Adams, professor emeritus of publi- 
cations at Cornell, loved and re- 
spected by the weekly press. 

The publishers left the conference 
unconvinced. But Bristow Adams left 
with the zeal of a crusader. He went 
home and wrote letters to publisher 
friends, telling them that here was 
the best thing that could happen to 
weekly press field, pointing out that 
here was an opportunity to magnify 
their efforts. 


ORTY publishers sent their papers 

to WHCU. And the station’s news 
staff culled paper after paper, item 
after item, until the desired balance 
was reached. The first radio edition of 
the weekly press lasted fifteen min- 
utes. Five minutes were given to edi- 
torial comment, five minutes to com- 
munity activity, and five minutes to 
the odds and ends—the quirks of life. 
It proved to be a successful format. 

Response to the “Radio Edition of 
The Weekly Press” was as favorable 
as it was immediate. Listeners tuned 
to the program to hear what their 
favorite editors had to say; editors 
listened to check their own thinking. 
People in New York’s Ontario Coun- 
ty listened for opinions from Pennsy]l- 
vania’s Tioga County and vice versa. 

And besides getting familiar with 
editorial opinion from two states, 
listeners anticipated the “community 
action” part of the show. They listened 
in on the theory that if the people 
of one community banded together to 
tackle a problem, it would help oth- 
ers facing the same problem. 

Week after week, the program has 
told of welfare problems, school addi- 
tions, parking problems; of water 
districts, fire districts and efforts to 
gain new industry; changes to the 
village manager form of government, 
and other problems. 

Columnist Ben Field suggested to 
his Bath readers that the village 
should buy a snowplow to clear side- 
walks as well as roads. Within a mat- 
ter of days after WHCU had picked 
up the suggestion, writers in three 


other communities were urging their 
readers to get behind the idea. Such 
instances have become commonplace. 
As the months passed, the program 
became more important. From fifteen 
minutes, the show expanded to 
twenty. Now it is at the thirty- 
minute mark and a typical radio script 
requires the talents of thirteen per- 
sons for seventy-five man-hours. 
Writers, announcers, production men, 
sound effects men are involved. 


S greater effort went into the pro- 

gram, greater accomplishments 
came from it. By 1947, seventy-four 
newspapers were participants, and 
WHCU was singled out for a special 
Peabody Award—the “Oscar” of the 
radio industry. The citation was “for 
outstanding public service by a local 
station” in “admirably linking the 
editorial ability of seventy-four coun- 
try editors in presenting material of 
social significance and interest.” 

Shortly afterward, WHCU instituted 
its own prizes. It set up $1,700 to be 
awarded annually the three partici- 
pating papers leading in editorial ex- 
pression, and the three papers lead- 
ing in promoting community improve- 
ment. Cash prizes in each category 
amount to $500, $250, and $100. 

Under the stimulus of this unique 
press-radio project, some twenty 
weeklies have added editorial col- 
umns. Many editors have been encour- 
aged to wade into issues where before 
they stood on the sidelines. 

In the fall of 1949, the Rural Radio 
(FM) Network joined WHCU and 
Cornell University as ‘a full partner 
in the project, and began broadcast- 
ing the weekly program over the full 
network which reaches sixty counties 
with a potential audience of 7,000,000. 

The RRN is a unique network set 
up in 1948 by the Rural Radio Foun- 
dation sponsored by ten farm organi- 
zations. Originally it consisted of six 
FM relay stations placing at com- 
manding heights across the hills of 
upstate New York. 

This relay system is still the back- 
bone of what is now a thirteen sta- 
tion network incorporating seven 
affiliate stations operated by New 
York and Pennsylvania newspapers. 
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SDX Plaque Honors 
Picayune Founder 


A SIGMA DELTA CHI plaque, honor- 
ing the memory of George Wilkins Ken- 
dall, co-founder of the New Orleans 
Picayune and one of the country’s first 
war correspondents, was recently un- 
veiled in the lobby of the Times-Pica- 
yune Publishing Company. 

It was the eighth such presentation 
since SDX began its program of marking 
historic sites of famed newspapermen. 

Mr. Kendall, a journeyman printer, 
and Francis Lumsden, a pressroom fore- 
man from North Carolina, established the 
Picayune in 1837. Mr. Kendall immedi- 
ately became a traveling editor, sending 
his news back by letter to his paper. 


Became a Captive 

He covered the Santa Fe Expedition 
which went to reclaim New Mexico for 
the Republic of Texas from Mexico. He 
wound up a captive of the Mexican Gen. 
Santa Anna. Later, when the war with 
Mexico began, Mr. Kendall accompanied 
American forces into battle and sent his 
dispatches back to the Picayune by pony 
express. 

“May all who come here be reminded 
and inspired by the memory of a great 
American journalist,” said Victor E. Blue- 
dorn, executive director of Sigma Delta 
Chi, in unveiling the marker. L. K. Nich- 
olson, president of the Times-Picayune 
Publishing Co., accepted the plaque. 

George W. Healy, Jr., managing editor 
of the Times-Picayune, compared Mr. 
Kendall’s imprisonment with that of Wil- 
liam Oatis, Associated Press correspond- 
ent now in jail in Czechoslovakia on 
“spy” charges. 

Imprisoned by Despot 

“Like Mr. Oatis in 1951, George Wil- 
kins Kendall of 1854 was imprisoned by 
a despot,” said Mr. Healy, “because he 
let the people of New Orleans know 
about the progress of a trade expedition. 

“In the years past, there have been 
predecessors of Mr. Oatis, fighting for 
the ideals on which Sigma Delta Chi is 
founded, who have been persecuted. 
These men have sacrificed liberty and 
sometimes their lives to defend what we 
call freedom of the press, but what ac- 
tually is the people’s right to know.” 

Mr. Healy said many reporters for the 
Times-Picayune have been honored in 
years past, “but I know of none that are 
more deserving than this recognition of 
George Wilkins Kendall.” 

Participating in the ceremony were 
Frank James Price, faculty advisor of 
the Louisiana State University chapter of 
SDX, and Delos Knight, Jr., treasurer of 
the LSU chapter. 
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L. K. Nicholson, president, New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune, accepts SDX 
plaque honoring the late George Wil- 
kins Kendall. 


$2,000 Gift Boosts 
SDX Endowment Fund 


A GIFT of $2,000 has been made to 
the Sigma Delta Chi Endowment Fund. 
The donor requests absolute anonymity, 
but it can be said the money was given 
by a loyal member of the fraternity. 

As of Dec. 1, 1951, the SDX Endow- 
ment Fund totals $17,362, representing 
Key Club Memberships, interest and 
miscellaneous funds contributed to the 
fraternity. Under the present program, 
all Key Club payments and other con- 
tributions will be added to the fund. 

Victor E. Bluedorn, SDX executive 
director, in acknowledging the $2,000 gift, 
expressed the deep appreciation of the 
fraternity, adding “I personally feel you 
most certainly deserve more recognition 
than can be shown through letters from 
several of us. I also want to assure that 
the funds will be put to good use, and 
that at the moment they have been de- 
posited in our newly-created fraternity 
endowment fund and are earning inter- 
est.” 

Establishment of the endowment fund 
was approved by the Executive Council 
at the Miami Beach convention last year. 
Such an endowment has been the goal 
of SDX since 1936, when such a project 
was first proposed. 





SIGMA DELTA CHI’S 32nd national 
convention at Detroit opened and closed 
on serious notes that will long be re- 
membered. The November meeting was 
described by many as the most impres- 
sive in the fraternity’s 42-year history. 

Registrations totaling 285, were within 
two of the record mark set at Dallas in 
1949. More than 300—a record attend- 
ance—sat down at the convention ban- 
quet Saturday night to hear Louis B. 
Seltzer, editor, Cleveland Press, charge 
that American newspapers are doing a 
“too superficial” job of reporting the 
news. 

The Washington, D. C. Professional 
chapter delegation, headed by Dick 
Fitzpatrick of the state department in- 
formation program, was credited with 
having the largest group of its members 
present. 

High points of the convention included 
considerations of fraternity membership, 
ethics and freedom of the press. 

Charles C. Clayton, editorial writer 
for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat was 
elected presid He ds John M. 
McClelland Jr., editor of the Longview 
(Wash.) Daily News who automatically 
becomes chairman of the Executive 
Council. 

Other officers elected to serve with 
Clayton during the coming year were: 
national honorary president, Arthur 
Hayes Sulzberger, president and pub- 
lisher of the New York Times; vice- 
president in charge of professional chap- 
ter affairs, Lee Hills, executive editor 
Detroit Free Press and Miami Herald; 
vice-president in charge of undergradu- 
ate chapter affairs, Alden Waite, presi- 
dent Southern California Associated 
Newspapers; vice-president in charge of 
expansion, Robert U. Brown, itor, 
Editor & Publisher; national secretary, 
Mason R. Smith, editor and publisher, 
Tribune Press, Gouverneur, N. Y.; an 
treasurer, Clifford F. Weigle, Institute of 
of Journalistic Studies, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Also, members elected to the frater- 
nity’s executive council were Ed Dooley, 
managing editor, The Denver Post (re- 
elected); J. Donald Ferguson, editor, 
Milwaukee Journal; Oliver Gramling, 
assistant general manager, Associ 
ated Press, New York; Sol Taishoff, edi- 
tor publisher, Broadcasting and Telecast- 
ing, Washi 

Dale Cox, , of public relations, 
International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago, was re-elected a trustee of The 
Quit endowment fund. 

The Wells Memorial Key award, pre- 
sented annually for outstanding service 

(Continued on page 2) 











Convention Assails 
(Continued from page 1) 


to the fraternity, went to Neal Van 
Sooy, a past president of Sigma Delta 
Chi. His record of service included that 
of executive council member and na- 
tional officer from 1941 to 1950, visitor 
to undergraduate and professional chap 
ters, aid to national fraternity during 
World War II and instrumental in the 
establishment of professional chapters 
on the West Coast. Van Sooy is now 
editor and publisher, Lakewood News 
Times, Longbeach, Calif. 

The fraternity’s convention named 
three as Fellows in recognition of their 
achievements and contributions in the 
profession of journalism. They are Dr. 
Alberto Gainza Paz, former publisher 
of La Prensa, which was seized by the 
Peron government in Argentina, Irving 
Dilliard, editor of the editorial page of 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch and a past 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, and Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, CBS commentator and 
board member. The fraternity now has 
12 Fellows. Murrow is the first radio 
man so recognized. 

The executive council approved the 
nomination of William Oatis of The As 
sociated Press for professional member 
ship and granted the New York chapter 
special permission to initiate him in 
absentia. Oatis is a prisoner of the Reds 
in Czechoslovakia. 

The outstanding Milwaukee profes- 
sional chapter received the professional 
chapter award for doing the best job 
of improving the performance of its 
members during the past year. George 
Wolpert, president of the chapter was 
present at convention to personally 
receive the plaque. The award was won 
by the Washington chapter last year 
and in two previous years by Forth 
Worth. 

The Quit award went to the New 
York City professional chapter in recog 
nition of its help to the magazine 
through contribution of Qum articles 
and advertising solicitations. 

Two new professional chapters were 
chartered by executive council action— 
Tampa, Florida and San Diego, Calif. 
Another was given permission to initiate 
professional candidates—Central Ohio 
professional at Columbus. An under 
graduate group at Kent State Univer 
sity, Kent, Ohio, was given permission 
to submit a formal petition. 


DISTINGUISHED JOURNALISTS initiated by the Detroit 
professional chapter during convention are, from left, Harold 
Vaughn, executive editor, Windsor Star; Napier Moore, edi- 
torial director, MacLean-Hunter; Alan Villiers, journalist: 


In the 1951 contests for undergraduate 
chapters, student photographers and 
campus newspapers and magazines, 
South Dakota State took the F. W. Beck- 
man Trophy for chapter efficiency, based 
on program and activities, second year 
straight, with a score of 98 per cent. 
North Dakota placed second with a score 
of 96 per cent 

The Kenneth C. Hogate rotating plaque 
for chapter professional achievement, 
based on the percentage of chapter 
members entering journalism during the 
last five years, went to the University 
of North Dakota with a perfect score 
of 100 per cent. North Dakota won the 
contest last year also with a 100 per 
cent rating. Oklahoma, in second place 
last year, again came in second with 
96.8 per cent 

In the newspaper contest the winners 
were Ohio State Lantern, editorial writ 
ing; Minnesota Daily, feature writing; 
Southern California Daily Trojan, sports 
writing and the University of Iowa 
Daily Iowan for straight news writing. 

Photography awards went to four 
Sigma Delta Chis from Northwestern 
University: Al Jeffrey, sports picture; 
Bill Baughman, scenic picture; George 
Likeness, feature picture and Robert 
Balster, spot news picture. 

Awards presented for the second time 
this year to campus magazines went to 
University of Miami (Fla.) Tempo, 
second year in a row, for best all 
around campus magazine and to the 
Grinnell College Arena, for best non- 
fiction writing 

Denver was selected as the site for 
the 1952 national convention. Exact dates 
will be determined by the executive 
council after all factors have been con- 
sidered. The convention expressed a 
preference for November 12-15. 

The report of the committee on his- 
toric sites in journalism was delivered 
by chairman Irving Dilliard, and was 
adopted. The convention approved the 
selection of Elijah Parish Lovejoy (Nov. 
9, 1802-Nov. 7, 1837) as the historic 
figure in journalism to be memorialized 
in 1952, and the place on the street in 

Iton, Ill, where he was killed by a 
mob in 1837, as the.site for the marker. 
Lovejoy, martyred abolitionist editor of 
The Observer, was the first American 
editor to pay with his life for the belief 
and practice of freedom of the press. 

Freedom of the press also came in for 

(Continued on page 3) 





Chapter Standings 
for Beckman Cup 











Great interest centers annually in the 
contest of undergraduate chapters of 
Sigma Delta Chi for the F. W. Beckman 
Cup, awarded annually to the chapter 
having maintained the best all-around 
mae during the past year. 

The order in which the chapters 
finished was as follows: 


South Dakota State . 
North Dakota 
Georgia .. 

Nevada . . 
Oklahoma A&M. 
Penn State ... 

GRD cccece 
Wisconsin 

Butler ... 

Oregon 

Alabama 

Montana 

Miami . 

Indiana 

Drake 

Oregon State 
Kansas State 
Florida 

Missouri 

Boston . 

De Pauw 

Iowa State ve 
Louisiana State . 
Michigan ... 
Oklahoma 
Northwestern 
Syracuse ..... 
California 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Cornell 

Washington 

New Mexico 
Southern California 


msas . 
Southern Methodist 
Michigan State .. 
Colorado ..... 
Ohio State . 
Baylor ... 
Nebraska 
Purdue . 

Texas .. 
Washington State 


see end 


* Required report not received from chapiers. 


John C. Manning, editor, Detroit Times; Edgar A. Guest, 
poet and writer, Detroit Free Press; Edgar A. (Bud) Guest 
Jr., commentator, WJR; Michael A. Gorman, editor, Flint 
Journal; L. S. Miller, managing editor, Royal Oak Tribune. 








How Chapters Rated 
for Hogate Trophy 











The Kenneth C. Hogate Professional 
Achievement Trophy, awarded annually 
to the undergraduate chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi having the greatest percentage 
of its graduates of the last five years ac- 
tively engaged in journalism, was won by 
the University of North Dakota chapter, 
with a percentage of 100. 

The standings of the chapters for the 
past three years are given below: 


Chapter 1951 


3 
_— 


Alabama 

Baylor 

Boston 

Butler 

California 
Colorado 

Cornell 

De Pauw 

Drake 

Emory 

Florida 

Georgia 

Grinnell 

Houston 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

owa 

Iowa State 
Kansas 

Kanhas State 
Louisiana State 
Marquette 

Miami 

Michigan 
Michigan State 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Northwestern 
Ohio 

Ohio State 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma A & M 
Oregon 

Oregon State 
Penn State 
Purdue 

Southern California 
South Dakota State 
Southern Methodist 
Stanford 
Syracuse 

Temple 

Texas 
Washington 
Washington & Lee 
Washington State 
Wisconsin 
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Convention Assails 
(Continued from page 2) 


other huge helpings of attention during 
the convention. 

1. The convention adopted a report 
presented by Charles C. Clayton, chair- 
man of a professional chapter program 
committee, which asked the fraternity 
to adopt for the coming year the na- 
tional objective “Elimination of Press 
Barriers” will put each member on 
guard against any infringement of press 
freedom and which in addition will alert 
the public to its “right to know.” 

2. The fraternity’s committee on ad- 
vancement of freedom of information 
composed of some of the nation’s top 
newsmen declared that there is a wide 
spread fear among military and civilian 
persons in authority that the public 
may come to know too much. The re- 
port (original length, 8500 words) 


LEFT, Irving Dilliard, editor, edi- 
torial page, St. Louis Post-Dispatch was 
elected a Fellow by convention. Neal 
Van Sooy, right, was awarded the Wells 
Key for greatest service to the fraternity. 


adopted by the convention criticized 
“loose practices” and “omission” in re- 
porting and charged that some jour- 
nalists sell space or favors for gifts, 
free passes or advertising. 

Criticism of governmental information 
officers was contained in the report 
which said: “All too often a government 
official expects his publicity man to be 
a promotion man, ‘selling him to the 
public or Congress.’” The off-the-record 
press conference is useful but often is 
abused, and should be discouraged, the 
report added. 

The convention report offered a long 
record of efforts to suppress, distort and 
delay information that should be given 
out through the press. 

3. Alexander F. Jones, executive edi- 
tor of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald- 
Journal and president of ASNE address 


ing the convention told how President 
Truman’s order to Government agencies 
to withhold information on a security 
basis is “another potent weapon in the 
business of suppressing news.” Jones 
declared that American newsmen cov- 
ering the executive branch of the 
Government can publish news when they 
get it—“but no official is legally bound 
to give out any information except that 
which he may deem in the public in- 
terest. That we are able to examine 
Federal records is through grace 
of officials,” he said. “There is no law. 
Personally, I prefer the law on my side.” 

4. Members of Sigma Delta Chi at 
convention cheered a resolution dis- 
approving the September 1951 order of 
President Truman which prescribed 
minimum standards on handling official 
information relating to security. 

“The definition of security is an ex- 
tremely difficult and technical subject 
for any civilian to comprehend,” the 
resolution stated. It asserted that the 
order, duplicates in the name of na- 
tional security the practices of totali- 
tarian states. 

5. Others who sounded the alarm for 
freedom of the press included Lee A 
White who warned in his keynote speech 
of those direct and indirect means of 
censorship. “In discussion of freedom 
of speech and the press,” he said, “it 
seems to me most unfortunate that there 
is an inclination to focus attention upon 
those who speak, write and print as 
though they were accorded a liberty 
not accorded to all men.” 

Executive Director Victor E. Bluedorn 
recalled for the convention how Sigma 
Delta Chi had long been concerned with 
threats to _— freedom. He quoted from 
a report of the late Ralph Peters of De- 
troit who as national president told the 
1938 convention that “millions of readers 
in various portions of the world must 
depend upon a muzzled press, a con- 
trolled press, for whatever information 

(Continued on page 7) 


LEE HILLS, right, vice president in charge of undergraduate chapter affairs, 
presents Hogate Professional Achievement trophy to Harlyn Hannes, president 
of North Dakota undergraduate chapter. Hannes also gets all-expense tour to 
Europe provided by Mike Flynn, Pan American World Airways and member of 


Washington, . C, Chapter. 








Chapter Activities 


NEW YORK CITY—Sigma Delta Chi speakers at recent meet 
ing of New York Professional Chapter were Pui, Newsome 
(left) of UP, Ase Go.pperc (right), AP correspondent 
Chapter president B. O. McAnney, managing editor of New 
York World-Telegram & Sun reviews Oatis case with Gold 
berg, former bureau chief in Prague assigned to UN 
General Assembly. 


GRAND FORKS—“Flickertail Follies,” famed all-campus va 
riety show sponsored annually by the North Dakota chap 
ter, is now registered in the U. S. Patent Office. The N. D 
chapter members thought that with all the publicity the 
Follies were getting, including a five-page spread in Life 
magazine in 1950, they had better protect their rights 


AUSTIN—Two professional chapters of SDX have awarded 
scholarships in journalism to students of the University of 
Texas this year. The Austin chapter’s $100 scholarship was 
awarded to Russ Kersten, a senior in the School of Jour- 
nalism and editor of the Daily Texan. A $150 scholarship 
from the Ft. Worth chapter was awarded to Tom Van 
THompPpson, journalism student at the University of Texas 


EVANSTON—Dr. Auserto Garnza Paz, exiled editor of La 
Prensa, Argentine newspaper expropriated by the Peron 
government, was initiated into the Northwestern Univer- 
sity chapter of SDX last September following an all-day 
forum of 43 of the nation’s leading editors and publishers. 
The forum, sponsored by Medill School of Journalism and 
Inter-American Press Association, explored the many 
phases of government encroachment on freedom of infor 
mation in U. S. and South America. Shown below are Dr 
Paz (center) and the members of the Northwestern initia 
tion team, left to right: Dean Kennetrn E. Otson, Medill 
School of Journalism; Cart R. Kester, chairman, SDX 
Executive Council; Epwarp Linpsay, Decatur (Ill.) Herald 
& Review; Dr. Paz; Roserr Newson, president, Northwest 
ern chapter; Irving Dm.ragp, St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis 
patch; and Ratpn McGm, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 


/a 


DALLAS—Lon Boynton (Dallas Professional), publisher of 


the Lamar County (Tex.) Echo, has been chosen “Texas 
Newspaperman of the Year.” The award, to become an 
annual affair, was made to Mr. Boynton at the Dallas Pro- 
fessional Chapter’s October banquet honoring Texas editors 
and publishers. He was cited for putting “principles before 
parties and personalities.” In accepting the honor, Mr. 
Boynton said, “It looks to me like somebody’s made a mis- 
take. But this is the first award I've received in 40 years 
of newspapering and I’m sure not going to give it back.” 
Shown above, left to right, are Ayres Compron, Dallas 
SDX chapter president; Price Dante, attorney general of 
Texas, member of SDX and co-publisher of the Liberty 
(Tex.) Vindicator, who made the presentation; and Mr. 
Boynton. 


BROOKINGS—The South Dakota chapter selected an all- 


state staff of high school journalists to cover the South Da- 
kota High School Press Association convention. The staff 
was directed by Larry Wacner, chapter president: and ed- 
itor of the Collegian, student newspaper. More than 1,800 
high school journalists attended the convention at South 
Dakota State College. A contest and awards were spon- 
sored by the South Dakota Professional chapter of SDX. 


CORAL GABLES—The Sigma Delta Chi chapter at the Uni- 


versity of Miami recently took a step forward in acquaint- 
ing campus organizations with the problems confronting 
school editors. SDX joined with three U-M publications— 
the newspaper, magazine and yearbook—and sponsored 
their second annual press conference to better student- 
editor relations. Representatives of more than 70 campus 
groups heard the editors and business managers explain 
their headaches, and displays prepared by staffers and 
editors traced a story, photograph and an ad through its 
various phases of publication. Speakers included Nor 
man D. Curistensen, Minn. ‘34, publications adviser; 
Matcotm Ross, University editor; Ditton GarsIAn, 
Mia. °52, Hurricane editor; Joun Bast, Hurricane business 
manager; Ray Fisner, Tempo chief; Rocer WALKER, Tempo 
business manager; Jonn Batar, Mia. '52, Ibis editor; and 
Dick Bentz, Ibis business manager. SDXer Mavrice 
LaBe.te, Mia. 53, was chairman of the convention. 








MIAMI—These Miamians (shown above) flew in a chartered 
plane to Tampa, Fla., in October to sponsor a Florida West 
Coast Professional Chapter of SDX. Forty-four West Coast 
newspapermen attending the meeting formed the Florida 
West Coast Press Club as a preliminary organization to 
apply for a SDX charter. The Miamians, all members of 
the Greater Miami Professional Chapter, are (left to right) 
Wru1am L. Srapieton, Collier's magazine; Col. O. N. Tay- 
Lor, Miami Daily News; Jonn T. Buus, Miami Herald; 
Artuur Grirritx, Miami Herald; Tom F. Smrra, manager, 
news and convention bureau, City of Miami Beach; Grorce 
Cooper (rear), Princeton, Fla.; Toomas W. Hacan, Miami 
Daily News; Sruart G. Newman, Miami area public rela- 
tions; E. V. W. Jones, Associated Press, president of the 
Miami chapter; C. Josepn Snyper, former Texas publisher; 
and Tony Garnet, Miami Herald. 


CLEVELAND—Nineteen Greater Cleveland newspaper, maga 
zine and public relations men were initiated as professional 
members of the Northeastern Ohio Chapter, bringing the 
membership of the year-old SDX chapter to 140. Ropert 
Ruark (New York Professional) United Feature Syndicate 
columnist, was the guest speaker. Prior to Mr. Ruark’s ad- 
dress, Pamir W. Porter, columnist and assistant Sunday edi 
tor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, was re-elected chapter president. 
Other officers re-elected were Norman S#Haw, associate 
editor of the Cleveland Press, vice-president; and ARMAN 
L. Merriam, public relations counsel, secretary-treasurer. 


WASHINGTON—President Truman’s security classification 
order was discussed at a forum sponsored by the Washing- 
ton Professional Chapter of SDX in October. Panel mem- 
bers declared that at best, the order opens the way to 
possible abuse, and, at worst, it threatens penalties that 
could kill freedom of the press. On the panel (shown be 
low), left to right, were Yates McDanret, Pentagon re- 
porter for the Associated Press; Wattace R. Dever, Wash- 
ington bureau, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; U. S. Senator 
Biarr Moopy of Michigan; Howarp L. Kany, AP reporter 
and chapter president; Anrnony Leviero, New York Times 
Washington bureau; Warren B. Francis, chief of the Los 
Angeles Times bureau; and Norrucutr Ety, Washington 
attorney, moderator, all mexnbers of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Report of Professional Chapter Program 
Committee Adopted by Convention 


That the 1951 national convention of Sigma Delta Chi 
adopt a national objective for the ensuing year, and that the 
plan of a national objective or theme be made a permanent 
national policy. We recommend that the objective be imple- 
mented by co-ordinated programs of local professional chap- 
ters, by action by the national officers and Executive Council, 
and through thorough consideration of the theme by contri- 
butions to the Qui. from writers best qualified to write 
on the subject. 

That the convention adopt the following objective for 
1951-52; 

1. “Elimination of press barriers.” 

2. “Make it known that freedom of information concerns 
the people’s right to know as well as the right of the press 
to publish.” 

That each professional chapter be asked to make a survey 
of the best qualified and most competent journalists in its 
area and undertake to invite them into membership. 

That each professional chapter set as its minimum goal the 
securing of at least five entries from the chapter area in the 
Sigma Delta Chi national contests. 

That each professiona! chapter set as an annual goal the 
publication of at least one article by a local member in the 
Qum. during the year. The committee urges upon profes- 
sional chapters also, the importance of local chapter co-opera- 
tion in securing advertising for the Qui. 

That each professional chapter consider the feasibility of 
publishing a regular news letter or other publication, and 
that each chapter having a news letter or publication, place 
all other professional chapters on its exchange list. 

That each professional chapter appoint a Program Com- 
mittee whose chairman shall be designated to receive com- 
munications from the National Program Committee, to plan 
the local chapter’s participation in the national theme activi- 
ties, and to plan all programs for the local chapter. 

That each professional chapter institute a committee on 
Freedom of Information for a report to the national com- 
mittee on freedom of information twice a year, on the situa- 
tion in its area, giving incidents and examples of the stricture 
of information and how it was solved or combatted. 
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SDX Personals 





Three Chicago Professional Chapter 
members of Sigma Delta Chi have been 
transferred from the Chicago bureau 
of the Associated Press. Louis K. Kramp 
is now chief of the AP bureau at In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; THomas V. WiLtiaMs is 
on the city desk of AP in New York 
and. Marton Burson is with the AP 
bureau in Washington, D.C. 

Epwarp I. Bernp (Emory °47), resigned 
from the Atlanta bureau of the Associ- 
ated Press to become editor of the 
Rome (Ga.) News-Tribune. 

Wmru1am Ross (Southern Methodist 
47), formerly of the Natchez (Miss.) 
Times has joined the editorial staff of 
Tupelo (Miss.) Journal. 

Two SDX members from Boston Uni- 
versity Chapter, Wmu1am E. Sueeny and 
Joun Tuurser Coates, went to Europe 
this summer to do free-lance writing. Mr. 
Sheehy received his degree in journal- 
ism in June and became editor of the 
Newton (Mass.) Transcript. 

Harotp H. Awnverson (Northwestern 
Prof. 33), partner in Publishers Syn- 
dicate, Chicago, received the Alumni 
Medal at Northwestern University Alum- 
ni Day ceremonies. He is a trustee of 
Northwestern U., and a past president 
of the alumni association. 

Tom McRae (Georgia 37) has been 
named assistant managing editor of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. He has been 
a member of the Constitution staff since 
1937, except for three and a half years 
in the U.S. Army. 

Pavut Terror (Northwestern Prof. ’38), 
formerly business and advertising man- 
ager, has been promoted to editor- 
manager of the Rotarian magazine, 
Chicago. He succeeds Letany D. Case 
(Northwestern '27) as editor. Mr. Case 
has become field editor, with head- 
quarters in Tuscon, Ariz. 

K. Lyman Ames (Stanford '42), former 
publisher of Nowadays, newspaper-maga- 
zine section, has been named promotion 
manager of the Rotarian magazine. 

Bart McDowe tt (Missouri ’44), former 
free lance magazine writer, has become 
assistant editor of the Rotarian maga- 
zine. 

Howarp Attaway (Nebraska °33), re- 
cently a member of the Sunday maga- 
zine staff of the New York Times, has 
been appointed managing editor of Pop- 
ular Science magazine. He had previously 
worked in New York or the Associated 
Press and PM. 

Joun Witiovucssy (Chicago Profession- 
al 48), formerly public relations director 
of Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, has been 
named managing director of the agency’s 
new office in Toronto., Can. He has been 
succeeded in Chicago by Wuuiam R. 
Miner (Chicago Prof. °'50), formerly 
a staff writer for the Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago Sun-Times and prior to that 
was news editor of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Star-Times. 

James L. Jutian (Miami Prof. °50) 
has completed a book of news assign- 
ments for students in journalism schools. 
He is associate professor of journalism 
at the University of Miami. 

LAMAR (Georgia Prof. °44), 
who won an Oscar for his “Woodrow 


Mason Goes to 
Architectural Record 


Joserx B. Mason (Wisconsin ’25) has 
been appointed executive editor of Archi- 
tectural Record, 
a technical publi- 
cation for archi- 
tects and engi- 
neers, published 
by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. 

Mr. Mason was 
senior editor of 
Good Houseke 
ing, and the edi. 
tor of its Build- 
ing Forum sec- 
tion. 

Prior to joining 

Housekeep- 
ing in 1945, Mr. 
Mason was editor 
in chief of the 
American Builder 
and Building Age. 
He has been a 
lecturer at Columbia University on the 
subjects of architecture, building and 
the economics of housing. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin. 


MASON 


Promotion for Coe 


Donato G. Coe (Syracuse °35) has 
been promoted to director of news for 
the radio net- 
work of the 
American Broad- 
casting Company. 
He was director 
of special events 
for the ABC radio 
network. 

Coe, a graduate 
of the Syracuse 
University School 
of Journalism, 
joined the United 
Press in Albany 
in 1935. In 1942 
he was appointed 
to the UP foreign 
staff and covered 
the North African 
campaign at the 
height of the fight- COE 
ing there. In 1944, 
he joined ABC as a full time war cor- 
respondent, covering the Mediterranean 
theatre and the campaign in southern 
France, later moving into Germany. At 
the conclusion of the European fighting, 
he returned to New York, as news edi- 
tor in ABC’s headquarters. Early this 
year, he was appointed to the post of 
Director of Special Events for ABC. 





Wilson” as a Hollywood director, has 
been elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

Irving Diturarp (Illinois °27), SDX 
past national president and editor of the 
editorial page of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch, has been decorated by the 
French government for services as an 
officer to the psychological warfare 
division of Gen. Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters in World War II. 

Wurm J. Ketty (Columbia '31) has 
been appointed associate editor of the 
American magazine. He has been as- 
sociated with Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Co., for eight years and prior to that 
was news editor of International News 
Service. 








Serving Uncle Sam 





Rosert A. Kusicex (Northwestern ’43), 
editor of TV Forecast magazine, Chicago, 
has re-entered the armed forces. He ex- 
pects to go back in his old unit, the 
Counter Intelligence Corps, with whom 
he served in Italy and Austria during 
World War II. 

Ensign Tueopore M. Netson (Ia. State 
50) has returned to active duty. He is 
stationed at the U. S. Naval Amphibious 
Base, Coronado, Calif. 

Lt. Col. Hercne. M. Corserr (Missouri 
15), who has been in military service 
continuously since 1942 and currently 
serving as information-education officer 
at Ft. Ord, Calif., will be retired from 
active duty, Oct. 31, 1951. 

R. R. Rusorrom, Jr. (So. Methodist 
32) is a foreign service officer on duty 
in the Department of State as officer in 
wa of Mexican Affairs, Washington, 


Maj. Leonarp I. Bartietr (Stanford 
30) has been recalled to active duty with 
4 U. S. Army Air Force at Barksdale, 


Norvat W. Ayers (Butler °37) has 
joined the San Francisco Regional In- 
formation Division, Office of Price Stabil- 
ization. 

Lt. Aran L. Scuraper (Illinois '51) is 
serving as a public information officer 
psa Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Ind. 

Lt. Ira W. Core (Illinois "44) is a 
public information officer at Fifth Army 
Headquarters, Chicago. 

Pvt. Dan Baer (Illinois '51) has en- 
listed in the Army and is stationed at 
Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. 

Bruce B. Parmer (Missouri '30), for- 
merly with the Oklahoma City Daily 
Oklahoman and Times, has been ap- 
pointed information officer under the 
U. S. Information and Education pro- 
gram, and has been assigned to the 
American Embassy at Colombo, Ceylon. 

Lt. Rosert C. Leas (Illinois ’38) is with 
a U. S. Army tank battalion in Korea. 

T. R. Jounston (Purdue Prof. 18), 
for 15 years Purdue chapter adviser, is 
on a six months’ leave from the univer- 
sity. He is in Rome, Italy, helping the 
Italian government set up a farm in- 
formation program for its agricultural 
extension service under ECA. 

W. A. Sumner (Wis. Prof. '42), a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin ag journalism staff, 
is on leave setting up a farm information 
— in France under ECA. His 
eadquarters are in Paris. 

Harry S. Baer, Jr., (Oklahoma ‘47), 
who was formerly a reporter for the 
Dayton (O.) News, is now chief of the 
magazine section of the Air Force’s Air 
Research and Development Command 
at Baltimore, Md. 

James P. Kativas (So. Calif. 51), who 
graduated from the University of South- 
ern California earlier this year, is em- 
ployed by the Los Angeles Chapter of 
the American Red Cross to publicize the 
Blood Center. 

Cuartes W. Lyon (Kansas State °49), 
on leave of absence as news editor of 
the Rush County News, LaCrosse, Kas., 
is serving as a public relations officer 
with the Air Force at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Jerry W. Poore (Northwestern °48) 
is now on the editorial staff of the Phoe- 
nix Arizona Republic. 











Convention Assails 


(Continued from page 3) 


or misinformation that is permitted to 
sift through to them .. . even in the 
democracies this freedom is being 
threatened constantly in one form or an- 
other.” 

Another major action by the con- 
vention called for a strengthening of 
membership requirements. 

Keynoter Lee A White related the 
early objectives of Sigma Delta Chi and 
the intent of membership. Further, he 
warned, “there have been pressures to 
alter the eligibility requirements, or, it 
must be admitted regretfully, to evade 
them by misinterpretation, misrepre- 
sentation or subterfuge. . . . Generally 
speaking, undergraduates have pridefully 
kept faith with the founders, or at least 
have been submissive. Not so much may 
be said for the professional chapters, 
which have too often revealed a disturb- 
ing indifference to tradition and con- 
stitution, in nominating their contem- 
poraries for membership.” 

John M. McClelland in his president’s 
address also called for more discriminat- 
ing standards in admission of new mem- 
bers. He declared that too many profes- 
sional chapters have loose membership 
policies. 

“In this connection,” he said, “I am 
going to say quite bluntly that com- 
plaints about a disproportionate number 
of public relations men taking prominent 
parts in chapter activities seems to me 
to be increasing. This is a touchy mat- 
ter but it cannot indefinitely be ignored.” 
McClelland pointed out that often ac- 
cusations are made that chapter meet- 
ings are used by members in the public 
relations field to make contacts with 
members of the working press whose 
favor and friendship are a part of their 
stock and trade. 

Director Bluedorn urged the selection 
and election of the proper kind of 
journalists for membership. Admittance 
to our society, he said, should be eagerly 
sought, but not easily obtained. The kind 
of men you select, he warned delegates, 
will determine the future course of 
journalism and Sigma Delta Chi. Then he 
carried the ball another yard, urging 
those who are already members to be 
more active in the affairs of the fraternity 
and to devote some of their precious time 
to the development of Sigma Delta Chi 
as the foremost exponent of professional 
journalism. 

Interwoven throughout the convention 
sessions was the discussion of press 
ethics. Touched upon here and there 
and ‘skirted for several years, the pro- 
posed code of press ethics and delegates 
met headon at an evening session, and 
delegates voted 44 to 24 to table it. The 
defeated code was born of a similar 
session four years ago when the frater- 
nity met in Washington, D. C. in 1947. 
At Milwaukee in 1948 a committee re- 
ported it desirable for the fraternity 
to consider the writing of a code. At 
Dallas in 1949 a code was presented, but 
motions to adopt it were tabled. At Miami 
in 1950 the convention again tabled the 
code for further serious study. At De- 
troit, this year, the committee which had 
authored a long code and short code, 
(prepared by dissenting minority mem- 

rs) demanded decisive action. The 
convention voted to table the “fellow- 
ship of those who care” code indefinitely, 
and went on record as stating that the 


JOE RATNER, editor, Better Homes 
& Gardens, tells convention that re- 
search should not replace creative effort. 


convention sees no need for a new state- 
ment, since the fraternity’s present ritual 
and the ASNE code of ethics which it 
had adopted on its own behalf in 1926 
are already adequate. 

The convention officially began Thurs- 
day morning after a cordial welcome by 
Stoddard White of the Detroit News and 
president of the Metropolitan Detroit 
Professional chapter, host 20 the con- 
vention. 

The Keynote address by Lee A White, 
President McClelland’s address, and re- 
ports of national officers filled the morn- 
ing session. Senator Blair Moody ad- 
dressed the Thursday noon luncheon. 

In the afternoon, the place of radio 
and TV in the overall news picture was 
discussed in a forum. Moderating the 
radio-TV news panel was Mitchell V. 
Charnley, University of Minnesota. Panel 
members included Jack Shelley, news 
manager of WHO Des Moines; Ted Koop, 
CBS Washington, director of news and 
public affairs; L. J. Bormann, news 
director, WCCO Minneapolis, and Sig 
Mickelson, CBS Television news and 
public affairs director. 

Friday morning, professional chapter 
delegates and undergraduate delegations 
held separate concurrent sessions. Pro- 
fessional delegates discussed means to 
strengthen their chapter programs while 
the undergraduates started a discussion 
of problems peculiar to Sigma Delta 
Chi on the campus. The prepared agenda 
was soon abandoned, however, in favor 
of debating the proposed amendment for 
increasing membership initiation fees and 
professional member dues. The session 
appointed a sub-committee to undertake 
further study of the matter and to report 
to the all convention meeting that eve- 
ning. 

Joseph E. Ratner, editor of Better 
Homes and Gardens magazine, told a 
luncheon gathering that editors were 
putting undue importance and depend- 
ence on research. “Polls and formulas 
can't replace creative effort and out-in- 
the-field reporting,” he said. 

“Careful use of research can serve 
as a guide to editors,” he added. “But it 
should not replace ideas and the desire 
for a good reporting job.” 

During the afternoon program, Dr. 
William M. McGovern, professor of polit- 


ical science at Northwestern University, 
told the convention that Russia will not 
be ready to launch World War III for 
another year. But that the Red timetable 
calls for “Korean-type” attacks soon 
throughout the South Pacific, including 
the Philippines. 

McGovern told the newsmen: “She 
has planned a series of Koreas to weaken 
Western Powers and build up her own 
potential. The Communists will seek an 
uneasy peace in Korea, then strike in 
Indo ina.” To bolster natural re- 
sources, attacks will follow on Malaya, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo and the Philip- 
pines, he added. 

Eight prominent newspaper, radio and 
magazine men, including two i 
and an Australian, were initiated into 
the fraternity Friday evening. A father 
and son admission was that of Edgar A. 
Guest, Detroit Free Press writer, and 
Edgar Jr., radio newscaster and com- 
mentator. 

Others were H. Napier Moore, of 
Toronto, editorial director of MacLean’s 
Magazine and 31 other Canadian publi- 
cations; Harold Vaughn, executive edi- 
tor, Windsor Star; Lynn S. Miller, 
managing editor, Royal Oak Tribune; 
Michael A. Gorman, editor, Flint Jour- 
nal; John C. Manning, editor, Detroit 
Times, and Alan Villers, Australian 
born journalist. 

Following the initiation and service of 
remembrance, initiates and past national 
and honorary presidents were enter- 
tained at a special dinner at the Detroit 
Club. Delegates and bers were en- 
tertained at a buffet dinner at the Hotel 
Fort meee. 

The Friday evening business session 
elected national officers, council mem- 
bers; defeated the proposed creed for 
Sigma Delta Chis (and while in the 
same mood), defeated the proposal to 
raise initiation fees. Delegates, however, 
did vote to raise professional dues to 
$2.50 a year and subscription to The 
QuILL to $2.50 a year. 

The Saturday morning business ses- 
sion adjourned in time for delegates to 
board busses for Ann Arbor where the 
witnessed the Northwestern-Michigan 
football game, and saw Northwestern win 
the tilt by a score of 6 to 0. Members re- 
turned to the hotel at 5:50 p, m. 

The convention ended with a banquet 
Saturday evening. Over 300 heard Louis 
Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press, 
fire a broadside against some practices 
in American journalism for depending 
too much on “handouts,” and too Tittle on 
investigative reporting. These handouts, 
he said, are supplied by capital, labor, the 
military, and government. Newspapers, 
he asserted, are doing a too-superficial 
kind of reporting, not doing their job 
properly. 

“I have a feeling, that the great need 
of American journalism is investigative 
reporting,” Seltzer repeated. “Our news- 
papers have plenty of comics, columns, 
and coverage of set events. They lack, 
however, that type of reporting which 
shows all aspects of American life, at 
a time when such information is vital. 

Seltzer complimented the newsmen at 
the convention on making progress to- 
ward b ing ind dent of venal 
influences. But now, he said, they face 
the challenge of meeting their obligation 
at a time when the destiny of their 
country is in the balance. 

With the presentation of the 
dents key to retiring president, John M. 
McClelland Jr., installation of of- 
ficers, the convention adjourned. 
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Nominations Invited for 


1952 SIGMA DELTA CHI 
AWARDS IN JOURNALISM 


Nominations for the 1952 Awards in Journalism to be made by Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic Fraternity, 
are invited now. Nominations may be made by the author of the work, the publication or radio or television station or 
any other party. All awards, except for Public Service in Newspaper, Radio and Magazine Journalism, are offered to 
individuals on the basis of specific work done by Americans and published, broadcast or televised in the United States 
during the period of January |, 1951 to December 31, 1951. Awards are offered for excellence in the following fields: 


* Research About Journalism: For an outstanding investigative study about journalism based 
upon original research, either published or unpublished and completed during 1951. 

* General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a reporter's work. 

* Radio or TV Reporting: For a distinguished example of spot news reporting for radio or 
television. 

* Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished example of current events reporting appearing in a 
magazine of general circulation. 

Editorial Writing: For a distinguished example of an editor's work. 

Editorial Cartooning: For a distinguished example of a cartoonist's work. 

Radio Newswriting: For a distinguished example of a radio newscaster's or commentator's work. 

Washington Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a Washington correspondent's work. 

Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a foreign correspondents work. 

News Picture: For an outstanding example of a news photographer's work. 

* Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: For an important public service rendered by a news- 
paper in which exceptional courage or initiative is displayed. Nominatons are to be accom- 
panied by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts concerning the cir- 
cumstances which prompted the newspaper in its undertaking and the results obtained. 

* Public Service in Radio Journalism. For an outstanding example of public service by an individ- 
ual radio station or network through radio journalism. 

* Public Service in Magazine Journalism: For an exceptionally noteworthy example of public serv- 
ice rendered editorially or pictorially by a magazine of general circulation. Nominations to be 
accompanied by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts concerning the 
circumstances which prompted the magazine in its undertaking and the results obtained. 
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Nominations are not made on any specific forms but each must be entered in a specific division and be accompanied 
by clippings, manuscript, recording or film with the name of the author, name of publication or broadcasting or telecast- 
ing station, and date of publication or broadcast or telecast. Also, a statement revealing the circumstances under which 
the assignment was fulfilled should accompany the nomination, providing the circumstances were of significance. A 
nomination entered in more than one division requires a separate entry for each category. M ripts, and 
recordings will not be returned unless written request and return postage accompany the entry. 

JUDGING—The material submitted for consideration for the awards offered to individuals will be judged by a jury 
of veteran and distinguished journalists. All decisions will be final. Any award may be withheld in case the judges decide 
that none of the material submitted is worthy of special recognition. 
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February 8, 1952, Deadline for Nominations 


Nominations and accompanying material must be received by 
February 8, 1952 and should be addressed to: 


Sigma Delta Chi Awards in Journalism 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Additional information may be secured from Victor E. Bluedorn, 
Executive Director, Sigma Delta Chi, at above address. 


The awards proper consist of bronze medallions with accom- 
panying certificates. 
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The broadcast team for the Radio Edition of the Weekly Press rehearses scripts before going on the air. In front, 
from the left: Merrill Knapp, Sam Woodside, Lee Hamrick, Jerry Lamb and Paul Klempner, announcer. Stand- 
ing: Joseph A Short, production manager; Charles J. Chatfield, editor, and Tom Stainback, sound effects man. 


It is the longest known all-FM hook- 
up, comprising 840 miles of 
circuit paths. 

Expansion of RRN operations to 
include powerful stations in populous 
centers dates to 1949 when the net- 
work’s activities were coordinated 
with Cornell’s WHCU and WHCU- 
FM. 

The “Radio Edition of the Weekly 
News” is heard at 5 
p. m. every Sunday from September 
to May outlets from 
Niagara Falls to Troy, from Pough 
keepsie to Watertown in New York 
State—and from Scranton, Pa. 

To match the greater radio cover- 
age, additional papers were added. 
Today 110 papers cooperate in the 
program, and each week from thirty 
to forty are quoted. 

The program’s importance to list- 
eners today is obvious. This living 
room type of Town Hall affords a lay 
audience its only opportunity to grasp 
a state-wide pulse of grass roots think- 
ing. 

For example, this program is able 


some 


program now 


over thirteen 


THE QUILL for December, 1951 


to provide a state wide sounding 
board on such things as the Korean 
War, price controls and strikes. Im- 
portant in WHCU’s philosophy is the 
fact that editorial opinions are passed 
along in unvarnished form. 


Fn of three newspapermen, 
representing thirty years of edi- 
torial roorn experience, cull straight 
editorials, the by-line columnists and 
letters to the editor. They condense 
editorial matter but they do not tam- 
per with the thoughts expressed, and 
as nearly as possible, pass on the 
direct quote of the spokesman. 

No matter is held over for another 
week. To keep the show current, 
WHCU’s newsroom starts to work 
Thursday afternoon as the first dozen 
papers come in. Another sixty pa- 
pers arrive on Friday, and late Fri 
day night, the staff starts on a skele- 
ton script. The pattern is ready by 
2 am. Saturday and the last strag- 
gling papers are read through and 
clipped by 11 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing. Finished scripts are timed by 
early afternoon, the announcers make 


their dry-run, and the show is put on 
wax by mid-afternoon. 

The possibilities of the “Radio Edi- 
tion of The Weekly Press” seem un- 
limited. Eighteen other radio stations, 
including the powerful 50,000 watt 
Nashville station, WLAC, have pat 
terned programs after it. 

The management of WHCU and the 
Rural Radio Network, believing that 
the show belongs to the people, keeps 
its original stand. The program isn’t 
for sale, despite many tempting re- 
quests from would-be sponsors. Mor- 
ever, the “know-how” of the radio 
edition staff is at the command of any 
other radio station willing to use the 
radio-press idea of cooperation. 

Each week the program comes on 
the air with a familiar cue: “First 
let’s hear what the folks are THINK- 
ING about .. .” 

People many miles apart are find- 
ing out they are neighbors, that they 
have the same problems, and the de- 
sire to lick them. It makes one wonder 
about barriers further down the road, 
for with the press and radio working 
together, democracy is on the march. 





SDX Puts 
Its Imprint 


On Pakistan 


lowa State Chapter 
Aids Editor-Student 


By DONALD J. BUTTON 


HE Iowa State College chapter 
T of Sigma Delta Chi is helping 

spread the high standards for 
which journalistic fraternity stands 
on the other side of the world. Its 
members last year set up an inter- 
national fellowship which enabled a 
student from Pakistan to study jour- 
nalism at Ames. 

He is Muhammed Shamsul Haq, 
who recently completed his studies 
at Iowa State for his master’s degree 
in technical journalism. He is re- 
turning to Pakistan where he will 
use the knowledge he has gained 
here to improve the journalism stand- 
ards of his own country. 

Haq’s interest in America was 
aroused when his brother came here 
under a government scholarship at 
the University of Maryland. Through 
his brother’s letters, Haq became in- 
terested in learning more about the 
modern techniques employed by the 
press in America. 

At that time, Haq was editor of an 
agricultural journal and public re- 
lations officer for the East Pakistan 
department of agriculture. His work 
was hampered by lack of modern 
equipment and trained personnel. 

He felt that if he could come to 
this country and study, he could 
learn a great deal that would be of 
use to him in his job as well as to 
the press generally in Pakistan. 

However, Haq was hampered by 
lack of money, and there were no 
government scholarships available. 
He had his brother get in touch with 
Kenneth R. Marvin, head of the de- 
partment of technical journalism at 
Iowa State, on entering the school 
and available financial aid. Marvin is 
the advisor of the Iowa State chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, and he brought 
the matter up before the group. The 
result was the establishment of the 
fellowship which enabled Haq to 
come to this country and study. 

Haq obtained his first college edu- 
cation at Dacca University, in Dacca, 
the capital of East Pakistan. He re- 


Muhammed Shamsul Haq, East Pakistan editor, learns American ways at 
Iowa State College where Sigma Delta Chi helped him study journalism. 


ceived the master of arts degree in 
English there in 1938. He was then 
a lecturer in English for six years 
at this university and another college. 

It was during his teaching days 
that he became interested in journal- 
ism. He worked as a sub-editor of 
the Daily Advance and the Daily 
Ittehad, in Calcutta. 

Haq later became assistant editor 
and then editor of the agricultural 
journal and public relations officer 
for the Bengal agriculture depart- 
ment. From this position, he ad- 
vanced to public relations officer of 
the East Pakistan department of 
agriculture, after Pakistan separated 
from India. 


ODAY, there are four daily news- 

papers in Dacca, where there were 
none in 1948. The combined circula- 
tion does not exceed 50,000 a day 
although at least four times that 
number of people read them daily. 

There are some fifty weekly, bi- 
monthly, and monthly journals pub- 
lished throughout East Pakistan. 
However, these publications are by 


no means adequate. And the quality 
of production hardly compares with 
those in America, Haq says. 

The only presses available are ob- 
solete flat beds that can print only 
two pages at a time. Lack of trained 
editors and printers constitutes an 
almost insurmountable difficulty. 

But in spite of these handicaps, 
publications are being turned out. 
Haq compares the Pakistan press 
with that in America about 100 years 
ago when many publishers were 
struggling against mechanical handi- 
caps. 

He is sure the press in his country 
will improve as it has in America. 
What it needs is modern equipment 
and a group of men educated for 
journalism along American lines as 
he has been. Haq plans to start a 
publishing business of his own as 
soon as possible after his return. 

Once he begins publication, the 
Iowa State Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi hopes to be able to see how 
they have helped improve journalistic 
standards in another part of the 
world. 
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Tarheel 
State 
Magazine 


(Continued from page 7) 
Dutch windmill which had been op- 


erated on the Carolina coast. 

Goerch says his friends often kid 
him about making revenue four ways 
on each trip he takes. He will take 
a trip, say, to “The Devil’s Court- 
house” in western North Carolina. 
He will invite any Tarheels inter- 
ested to come along. 

Then, for a fee, he will tell a civic 
club about this wonderful section, 
singing its praises in a folksy way. 
Then he will tell the story on his 
weekly, sponsored North Carolina 
network radio program. Then the 
story, plus pictures which he takes 
himself, goes into the magazine. And 
every few years, he collects his best 
stories and puts them in a_ book, 
which he has published at a good 
profit. 

Goerch enjoys it. He loves the 
state. And it’s obvious that the peo- 
ple reciprocate. So, while Bill Sharpe 
begins to worry about ads and cir- 
culation, Carl Goerch is planning to 
continue enjoying his travels and 
talking about them. 


‘4 


Harris Powers holds the opening cover of Suntime, a new weekly survey 


of Florida he is launching after inspiration from Carl Goerch’s suc- 
cess with a North Carolina state magazine. Powers is a veteran newsman. 





The Writing Ils Not Good Enough 


(Continued from page 5) 


the television rights to his Essays. 

Arnold Toynbee, the historian, to 
whom centuries and eons mean about 
what the minutes between deadlines 
mean to newspaper editors, says that 
all things obey a law of progressive 
simplification. He says that the ex- 
tremely complex languages of Egypt, 
Babylonia and Syria were followed 
by the much simpler Greek and Latin. 
And now by comparison, English is 
very simple indeed. 

So if you put what Historian Toyn- 
bee says about progressive simplifi- 
cation together with what Philoso- 
pher Fadiman says about words ap- 
proaching the condition of the picture, 
you begin to get nervous. You can 
just see how mankind is going to 
complete the circle; that the picture 
writing with which early man dec- 
orated his cave will soon be repeated 
in the pictographs of modern man 
as he doodles away on the grey walls 
of the subterranean hole into which 
atomic terror is driving him. 

So now, let’s talk about news writ- 
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ing. No detail of wire technique has 
been more put upon than the habit 
of new leads. It gets hopelessly tan- 
gled in the writing problem. Time is 
the adhesive with which we organize 
the story. The surest way to lose con- 
trol of the time element is to fall 
victim to the formula by which the 
wire services (as do many city desks) 
determine what makes a new lead. It 
is a very simple formula: What hap- 
pens last is most important! 

For the reader, it’s like digging for 
the ruins of ancient Troy. The ar- 
chaeologist found recent history in 
the top layer of rubble. The seventh 
layer is where Dr. Schliemann found 
the remains of the “topless towers 
of Ilium,” the City of Priam and of 
the matchless Helen, whose face 
launched a thousand ships and whose 
fame was secure until history and 
San Francisco produced a new lead 
in the person of Henry J. Kaiser! 

Thus we pursue our excavations in 
wire service style! 

By spinning the clock backwards 


you get to the causes only after be- 
wildering the reader with the enigma 
of effects. I see no point in trying 
to get it to the reader in reverse. 
That’s the result of the disease of 
the new lead. 

This disease produces in its victims 
such symptoms as dizziness, inatten- 
tion, confusion and, in acute cases, 
nerve disorders and high temperature. 
It is seldom fatal, though it has been 
known to affect the circulation. 

We are not satisfied with obituary 
reporting, or better said, obituary 
writing, because when a man dies 
there is usually too little reporting 
done. We make a dive for the refer- 
ence library or, at most, have a talk 
with the undertaker. 

The trouble with most obituaries 
is that they show signs of rigor mor- 
tis before the copy comes out of the 
typewriter. You seldom read one 
that brings home the realization that 
a person has left us. I am not sug- 
gesting eulogies. Perhaps explanatory 
writing is the answer—a_ selection 
of facts which explain that the body 
under discussion was once a human 
being. 

Human interest? Yes—there’s a pass 








woe th Sete * 
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key which is thought to open all the 
doors of newspaperdom, and yet I 
wonder. What is human interest? 
Why, that’s easy: Children, dogs, 
pathos, dramatic coincidence, rescue, 
grief, joy and so on. Simple enough! 

Stop to think about it, many people 
are afraid of dogs; our interest in 
children can be terrifically academic 
or in the case of the neighbor’s chil- 
dren, violently prejudicial, and pathos 
is too often spelled with a “B.” 

Clarence Dean is assistant city edi- 
tor of the Hartford Times. He once 
wrote a paper which he chose to call 
the Me-Angle. The Me-Angle is Mr. 
Dean’s term for human interest. He 
argues that nothing interests a human 
being so much as himself. 

He says: “The impulse to create 
a better world as well as the impulse 
to achieve an advantageous place in 
the automat line have their origin 
in self-interest. What interests people 
is what concerns themselves. If some- 
one tells you he has a cold, you are 
politely sympathetic. If he tells you 
he has found a remarkable way to 
cure a cold, you are interested.” 


couple of months ago I dined at 
A a restaurant in the Berkshires. It 
was an inn which had once been the 
private residence of persons of wealth 
and elegance. Some of the family’s 
original china was still in use. I look- 
ed down at the serving plate before 
me and saw a motto and crest. The 
motto was Sed Ultra Quaero (But I 
Inquire Further). 

That, it seems to me, is the per- 
fect newspaperman’s motto. It is the 
talisman for the reportorial mind. I 
offer it without charge to any and all 
who may be disposed to adopt a mot- 
to and crest for future crusades. 

It is impossible to separate writing 
from reporting; it is also impossible 
to separate reporting from observa- 
tion. News writing, whether you 
study it for style, clarity, punch or 
conpleteness, is only as good as the 
power of observation behind it. 

Most acute of the faculties for ob- 
servation is the power to see. In recent 
years, reporters have come to depend 
less upon this most reliable of wit- 
nesses in favor of a much less de- 
pendable one, the ear. 

With the invention of the telephone, 
newspapers had at their service a val 
uable mechanical aid. But our best 
servants have a way of taking over. 
There was a time when nearly every 
item in everybody’s paper was based 
on a personal meeting, a face-to-face 
interview or eye-witness description. 

This is no longer true. By actual 
stock taking, I found that on our 
paper during a given week exactly 


half of our local stories were gathered 
by telephone. What is the difference? 

How do you observe a twinkle in 
the eye, the glint of anger, or the 
reflexive glance of defense mecha- 
nism going into gear? Can you get it 
over the telephone? Hardly. 

You can catch a chuckle over the 
phone and report it, but you can’t 
read a face. Good and bad writing 
are often separated by distinction 
between observation and surmise. I 
never heard of detectives, in fiction or 
real life, solving crimes over the tele- 
phone. Nor do I think the Pulitzer 
Prize has ever gone to a telephone- 
checked rewrite. 

The pessimist says the way things 
are going the written word will soon 
become an obsolete medium. Pes- 
simist adds: Nobody writes letters 
any more. Business deals are sealed 
over the cocktails and correspond- 
ence is composed by secretaries. 





This challenging article is con- 
densed from a paper read before 
the recent convention of the As- 
sociated Press Managing Editors 
Association in San Francisco. Its 
author was chairman of the AP- 
ME Writing Committee. 





Optimist answers: But contracts 
have to be written so that lawyers 
may live. 

Pessimist pursues the matter: They 
don’t use books in school any more. 
Haven't you heard of visual educa- 
tion? 


Optimist comes back: Every news- 
paper is a school for teaching the 
three R’s. 


Pessimist insists: Don’t you know 
that radio and TV are beating you to 
the punch on news. 

Optimist says: The first punch is 
not too important. We still have to 
put in the “X” to mark the crucial 
spot in the picture. And we still have 
to print the Kefauver text. The words 
take hold where the picture leaves off. 

Can it be, while we are selling 
fifty-five million“papers a day, that 
we are actually losing attention? Have 
we got the audience in our house, 
but are not giving them reason to 
stay and hear ouf story? Perhaps we 
have developed ~a panic psychosis 
due to the deterioration of our time 
sense 

But we have as much as we make 
for ourselves; as much time as we 
successfully dispute our competitors’ 
claims to. We rush to get the paper 
into the house before the customer 
turns on TV. Why? Because we are 
afraid we haven’t put anything into 


the paper quite so engrossing as what 
the television will screen? Are we 
that scared? 

Our reporters save time by tele- 
phoning, and so save the reader’s 
time, too—for movies, for book club 
pornography and the picture maga- 
zines. 

A man is dead a long time. And 
yesterday’s paper is as dead as he 
is? Oh no, it isn’t! That obituary is 
clipped and mailed and saved in 
quarters of the globe where you never 
imagined that you had circulation. 
There is time to do the last story 
right. 

Can it be that we put a new lead 
on a story because we're afraid that 
the reader won’t get to paragraph 
three, or the middle of the story, or 
the end of it? Having destroyed our 
own time sense, we destroy the read- 
er’s too—and he has no time for us! 


HE art of newswriting—and it is 
a art—is running a desperate race 
with the fascinating tools of science 
and the mesmerizing toys of enter- 
tainment. But it is my considered 
belief that today’s best writing is 
being done in news rooms. That is 
not because of a sudden flowering of 
the art of news writing, but rather 
by default. Nobody happens to be 
doing any better writing today than 
the American reporter. 

You no longer look to the field of 
contemporary literature, so-called, for 
great writing. The mass of literature 
today seems to have no better thesis 
than to demonstrate that there is no 
longer any such thing as the un- 
printable word. 

You wonder how Webster ever got 
a dictionary together without the 
assistance of James Jones and Nor- 
man Mailler. You begin to doubt that 
the English language is going to last 
from here to eternity when contem- 
porary literature is both naked and 
dead. 

But we still have the news writer. 
And we are the last of the arrow mak- 
ers. Nobody else writes any more. 
All other agents of human communi- 
cation are discarding or corrupting 
the written word. Even the rhapso- 
dists of the advertising business are 
yielding their purple passages to col- 
or printing and soon to prismatic 
broadcasting. 

I am not really pessimistic, but 
from this low-down perspective I 
get a magnificent sense of the im- 
portance of writing, of news writing. 
And if we are really the last of the 
arrow makers, let's point our flints 
with keen words, true words, lean, 
hard words that fly swiftly to the 
mark. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE PRESS 


On its 25th Anniversary, the National 
Broadcasting Company expresses its 
thanks to the Press for the outstanding 
contribution it has made to the growth 
of radio and television broadcasting in 
America. By fully reporting on the 
activities of the growing industry, by 
constructively criticizing its faults and 
guiding it along the path of progress, 
the Press sustains Thomas Jefferson’s 
faith in The Fourth Estate as an ‘‘in- 
strument for enlightening the mind of 
man, and improving him as a rational, 


moral and social being.’’ 


THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


NO. 1 in RADIO and TELEVISION 


A Service of Radio Corporation of America 





‘NBC 


1 \ RADIO -TELEVISION , 


Yr 
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From Quill Readers 


Editor, The Quill: 

It has been a good while since I 
ran across an article which “burned” 
me to the point where I felt like 
grabbing myself a hunk of typewriter 
and replying. Darwin Teilhet’s essay 
on publicity and public relations 
fried me to a deep, dark brown, and 
since I'm a strawberry blond, perhaps 
a few paragraphs will serve to rid me 
of this chameleon complexion and re- 
store the old well-worn look. 

In the first place, since Teilhet’s 
article probably will not be read by 
too many youngsters, perhaps his 
lightly conceived remarks will not go 
for much. Certainly the older heads 
will take them for no more than 
poorly chosen remarks by one who 
no longer enjoys a place in a pro- 
fession which has made great strides 
in overcoming just the sort of things 
Teilhet advocates. 

In case anybody is interested, I 
served my apprenticeship on a pretty 
good city daily. I've written publicity 
on just about everything there is, to 
wit, the Cotton Bowl, pro ice hockey, 
soap box derbies, wrestling, boxing, 
ice shows, Community Chest, Red 
Cross, politics, radio, etc. I'm now 
public relations director of Lone Star 
Steel Company. 

To answer some of Teilhet’s re- 
marks, I point out that it is not un- 
usual at all for a public relations man 
to turn down jobs offered by con- 
cerns or individuals where there is 
some question about good conduct. 

Teilhet uses a house painter as an 
example, stating that a painter is 
hired to paint, not to concern him- 
self with the type of house. That is 
true, but it’s irrelevant. A house is 
no more than just a house. Public 
relations may affect thousands. 

He holds resigning when one ques 
tions the integrity of a company is 
to “quit under fire.” To my mind, 
that’s exactly what should be done. 
If a publicist in this position releases 
the truth, his management may fire 
him. If he writes anything other than 
the truth, he will have betrayed the 
editors who accept his material. 

In our company, top management 
takes into its confidence the public 
relations officer. In matters of policy, 
he is permitted to “have his say.” 

When I hand a city editor or a 
wire service editor a story I want 
him to have the feeling that my ma- 
terial has been as accurately written 
as his own men would write it. 

As a public relations expert, I 
think Teilhet makes a damn fine 


novelist. If his remarks really repre- 
sent his attitude*toward the profes- 
sion, there is little doubt why he left 
it—or went into it in the first place. 
I feel better now. 
= “Red” Webster 
Dallas, Texas. 


Editor, The Quill: 

I have read the mournful editorial 
on the vanishing newspaper in the 
August issue. While I quite agree with 
your declaration of the need for 
better trained newspapermen, I am 
firmly convinced that the growing 
trend toward monopoly newspapers 
will some day end. 

The war crisis years which we 
have been in since 1940 will some 
day end. Newsprint will become plen- 
tiful and relatively cheap again. 
Technologies such as offset will make 
starting a newspaper cheaper. 

But in the meantime there is some- 
thing that people with morey in our 
profession and industry can do. There 
are cities and towns where the resi- 
dents are not getting a good news- 
paper. Look over your exchanges and 
you can see newspapers that print 
no news, offer no community leader- 
ship through editorials, perform no 
service except huckstering a few ads, 
printing the press association report 
and as little local news as possible. 

We have in our section of the state 
a newspaper of 10,000 circulation cov- 
ering a rich county of twenty town- 
ships that sometimes comes out with 
but one local story in it besides per- 
sonals and no local sports news. It 
never runs a local editorial and often 


copies local news out of out-of-town 
papers. It is making a barrel of money 
and has a magnificent plant. Isn’t 
this situation an open invitation? 

So cast off your sackcloth and ashes 
and look around you. There are op- 
portunities in journalism in our coun- 
try you never dreamed of in your 
philosophy. 

Maurice Schapiro 

City Editor 

Daily News 
Troy, Ohio 


Editor’s Note: The Quill will 
be very happy to receive manu- 
scripts reporting on the realiza- 
tion of the opportunities its edi- 
tors “never dreamed of.” 


Editor, The Quill: 

May I give you my congratulations 
on the recent Freedom of Information 
issue of The QUILL. As a newsman 
working behind the Iron Curtain I 
know that the battle for a free press 
is “real.” 

I showed recent copies of the 
QUILL to Antony Terry, correspond- 
ent of Kemsley Newspapers and man- 
ager of the British Press Club here. 
He got so enthusiastic about them 
that he wondered whether he could 
get a subscription for the British 
Club. 

Cay Brockdorff 
United Press 
Editor, The Quill: 

Tue Quit is packed with so much 
valuable information and so many 
ideas relating to the profession that 
I find it occupying a top spot on my 
reading list. 


Berlin 


John R. Ashbrook 
Gazette and Bulletin 
Williamsport, Pa. 





Public Relations’ 
Task on a Magazine 


(Continued from page 6) 


as the final word. Letters to the editor, 
contacts with readers and magazine 
experience should all be weighed 
against testing results. All magazines 
should use several means of sampling 
reader opinion. If magazines stressed 
opinion research more, the casualty 
rate in this business would not be so 
severe. 

Letters to the editor are not only 
a way of getting reader opinions, but 
can be one of the most popular sec- 
tions in a “book.” A magazine should 
“incite or excite” its readers into 
making responses. A well-edited let- 


ter to the editor department should 
have all the aroma of a pot-bellied 
stove session. 

A magazine must not neglect em- 
ploye relations. Poor office or staff 
moral will eventually reflect itself 
into a magazine. Some magazines are 
called “jittery” because they are con- 
stantly changing formats, staff writers, 
etc. This is usually the result of un- 
sure management. Magazine readers 
are creatures of firm habit and gener- 
ally like to find things pretty much in 
the same place from month to month. 
(This excludes readers of the late 
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Flair.) Readers tend to grow tired 
of rapid changes and drop the maga- 
zine. 

Relations with free lance writers 
are very important. The sending of 
a rejection slip to a “name” writer 
may close that source forever. The 
“known” should receive a personal 
letter; the “unknown” at least a 
form letter. Through magazines pub- 
lished for writers or by personal cor- 
respondence, a magazine should try 
to tell its contributors exactly what 
it wants in the line of material. 

Contributors don’t like to pound 
their heads against rejection walls 
any more than magazine editors like 
to return manuscripts. Editors should 
not sit on manuscripts. Writers—both 
known and unknown—should get an 
answer in two weeks. 

To state the obvious, advertisers 
are the people who keep the lights 
on in a commercial publishing work- 
shop. Common sense and good ad- 
vertising practices should prevail in 
all contacts with them. Never play 
one advertiser against the other or 
offer special rates or “deals” with 
any of them. 

However, legitimate services to ad- 
vertisers, such as merchandising aids, 
can help a magazine get advertising. 
The day of soliciting ads via the Mar- 
tini circuit is disappearing. Adver- 
tisers are solely concerned with reach- 
ing the right audience. Advertisers, 
like newspapers, want facts. If a 
magazine claims that its average 
reader makes $10,000 a year, the 
magazine better have the facts. 


ANY of the topics mentioned in 

this article might appear to be 
problems reserved for individual mag- 
azine departments. Public relations 
thinking knows no departmental 
boundaries. The magazine public re- 
lations man must convince all maga- 
zine personnel of this fact. 

Good magazine public relations, 
like any other public relations pro- 
gram, is based on service to the 
public. A magazine, like any organi- 
zation, should be a good company to 
buy from, to sell to, and to work for. 
Magazine management should dust off 
this public relations cliche and ap- 
ply it. Many of the defunct magazines 
in the United States never did. 

Public relations is often neglected 
by magazines because they feel they 
are “too small” or have no need for 
public relations. Magazine publishers 
must learn that public relations guid- 
ance is not a luxury item to buy when 
they lose circulation. It is a way 
of thinking and doing things that 
should concern any group having 
dealings with people. And magazines 
are read by people. 
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From where I sit 
4y Joe Marsh 





Specs And | See 
Eye To Eye 


Asked Specs Allen to go hunting 
last week. Known him all my life, so I 
wasn’t surprised when he showed up 
with no guns. Specs doesn’t like to 
kill anything. 

Couldn’t ask for a better hunting 
companion, though. We tramp around 
the woods, and whenever the dogs 
flush a bird, I blaze away while Specs 
just watches. 

Told him once I was surprised he 
went along . . . feeling the way he does 
about shooting anything. “‘Well, Joe,” 
he says, ““you go ahead and do what 
you think is right and I'll stick to 
what I think is right. I’ve no call to 
dislike you for not seeing everything 
the way I see it.” 

From where I sit, open-mindedness 
isa wonderful quality. There are plenty 
of things Specs admires that J don’t 
care for. Like his fondness for butter- 
milk. I’d rather have a glass of beer 
anytime . . . but Specs Allen and I 
don’t let little differences get in the 
way of something big like friendship. 


Fe Marsh 





Copyright, 1949, United States Brewers Foundation 








that man is here again 


Time to trim the tree; hang the socks, and wel- 
come Santa. 


Makes it tough to keep your mind on your work 


—and who can blame you? 


But, if the world of newspapers is your oyster, 
there is one thing that'll keep your mind on 
your work 52 weeks a year. It’s Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, the newspaperman’s newspaper, the only 
journal devoted to keen, up-to-the-minute re- 


porting of events in the newspaper field. 


Make the coming year a good year—make sure 
you're up on all the happenings in the field 

. make sure you get Eprror & PUBLISHER 
all year long. All for $5.00. 


But for now . . . make sure you have a Merry 
Christmas and a very Happy New Year. 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 
LINAGE TABULATION 


only EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


includes these special services ANNUAL SYNDICATE DIRECTORY 
seins MECHANICAL TABULATION ISSUE 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE SPOT NEWS PAPER OF THE NEWSPAPER AND ADVERTISING FIELDS 


TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE + NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—United States and Latin America, $5.00; 
Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 
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